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NEW VERSE AND NEW PROSE 

BY WILLIAM MORRISON PATTERSON 



There was a man 
Who made his living 
By painting roses 
Upon silk. 

He thought only of roses 

And silk. 

When he could get no more silk 

He stopped painting 

And only thought 

Of roses. 

So chants Amy Lowell, with the vigorous sense of 
" swing " which is one of her undeniable gifts. On an occa- 
sion when she recited aloud these phrases from her poem, 
The Painter on Silk, in the course of a psychological experi- 
ment at Columbia University, it was part of the listener's 
reaction that from one chief accent to another — from " man " 
to " living," from " living " to " roses," from " roses " to 
" silk," and so on — the intervals of time gave a satisfying 
impression of swinging equality. By " swinging " we mean 
such compensative retarding and hastening of tempo, intui- 
tively manipulated, as is familiar in the performance of any 
musician. The " equality " of these time-intervals, there- 
fore, is not the dead, mechanical equality of time between the 
ticks of a metronome, but the elastic, " live " equality which 
the musician instinctively achieves. 

A sang 

Ihc schal you singe 

Of Mtirry 

The king. 

So bounces into our ears from older days the hurrying 
rhythm of King Horn, We have taken the liberty of spac- 
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ing the units separately, for purposes of emphasis. The 
same sort of tumbling tune, jerking itself up with a shorter 
interval between accents at the end, is in part of Langland's 
Piers Plowman: 

What this mountein 
Bemeneth 
And this derke 
Dale. 

From the still more ancient generation of the " Beowulf " 
sagas, we hear — that is, some of us hear — a similar accelerat- 
ing group of time-units, marked by chief accents : 

Ofsloh tha 
Aet thaere saecce 
Tha me sael 
Ageald. 

Beowulf is speaking of the house-guards, whom he 

Slew then 
In the conflict 
When the chance 
Was given. 

What is this " verse "? Or is it verse at all — this " un- 
metrical " chant of our ancestors, which, scholars like Sievers 
and Schipper insist, quite contrary to the opinion of the 
present writer, was delivered in the manner of free recita- 
tion — " nicht taktierend " — " without beating of time " ? 
How strange, too, that we find it emerging as one form of 
Vers libre in the hands of our imagist contemporary! Is this 
a genre, then, really native to the genius of our language 
— since it lorded over all our known primeval efforts — which 
we have mistakenly neglected, but which now springs up 
from its forgotten dust with the dramatic irony of Caesar's 
ghost? 

To answer these questions we must return to the for- 
bidding confines of the laboratory, where any discussion of 
rhythm involves a discussion of time and our sense of it. 
Contracting and relaxing muscles, especially those connected 
with recurrent automatic movements, such as those of the 
heart and lungs, are the usual clocks by which we measure 
the length of temporal intervals. A certain comfortable 
sensory reaction tells us that the rate of our heart-beats or 
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of our breathing is close to normal. Segments of breath- 
waves, each segment marked by a slight reinforcement in 
the flow of air, and measured, in turn, by so many concomi- 
tant heart-beats — when these are consciously felt — may easily 
register for us our mental seconds. It is only by such mental 
time-beats or " unitary pulses " that we are able to make 
anything like accurate judgments of time. Suppressed 
articulation usually assists us in counting; our memory 
images record the numbers. " While I was taking three 
comfortable breaths the butterfly floated slowly past my 
window." During two painful gasps on the part of a help- 
less spectator the villain engaged in rapid measures to stab 
the hero. 

It is interesting, accordingly, to note that whatever 
physiologically developed time-sense, manifested by ease in 
evoking " unitary pulses" resided in Miss Lowell's listener, 
on the occasion of the experiment with this particular exam- 
ple of her vers libre, was easily adjusted to a predominating 
coincidence with the chief accents in her delivery of the lines. 
This predominating coincidence stamps the experience psy- 
chologically as verse, regardless of the absence of metrical 
pattern in the consciousness of the listener. The opposite 
of coincidence is syncopation. If sounds do not hit together 
they are bound to hit apart. Whenever a listener's time- 
beats occur just before or just after the chief accents of a 
spoken passage, the syncopating tune thus arising from the 
combination of accents and pulses falls inevitably into the 
rhythm of prose. 

Verse, through its predominating coincidence with a 
series of mental drum-beats, has, in its most typical forms, 
a bounding, marching, community-singing effect, always 
characterized by a certain simplicity, and so not difficult to 
analyze. On the other hand, the tunes of prose, though often 
of amazing intricacy, are nevertheless easily recognized by 
our intuitive processes, without needing to be analyzed, and 
can, in fact, be readily tapped off with our fingers from 
memory. The only questions to be asked are: First, is the 
rhythmic tune beautiful or haunting in itself? Second, is 
it appropriate in its movement to the mood of the passage? 

There are those who do not seem able to hear these com- 
pound tunes for the simple reason that they lack the regu- 
lating unitary beats without which the outline of the music 
is merely a tantalizing shadow. The " aggressively rhythmic 
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timer " lives, as it were, in unitary spurts of " Life! Life! 
Life! I'm alive! I'm tremendously alive!" The hap- 
hazard world jiggles by his ears and gets tangled up with 
his life-song. The resulting compound tune is sometimes 
prose and sometimes verse, but in either case the world's big 
and little waves of sound are regulated by the timer's internal 
waves of living. It is this hypnotizing inner surge that is 
externalized in the dynamic "boom! boom! boom!" of the 
Indian's tom-tom, the "plunk! plunk!" of our ancestral 
harpists, or the unitary drone of the mediaeval monks, intoxi- 
cated with the swing of their Gregorian chants. 

The intuitive response to complicated syncopation, pos- 
sessed by savages, and lost to so many of us through the 
inhibiting influences of sedentary life, is surely requisite to 
rhythmical technique in writing prose and verse. Any at- 
tempts, however, to regain this instinctive response must 
include a resort to physical means. The gift seems to reside 
not in our minds, as such, but in our bodies. Since time is 
measured by muscular contractions, let us remember that 
our muscles of varying length, when they work simultane- 
ously, are capable of unconsciously performing the most 
complicated types of syncopation. The trick is to become 
intuitively conscious of the time-values involved. But values 
demand a standard, and a standard means units. We must 
learn to evoke time-beats out of the general depths of our 
muscular sense. We can put a finger on our pulse or a hand 
over our heart, and thus measure our breathing and its seg- 
ments. Then with our breath we can measure our walking- 
step, and so to the end of the game, when the units, if we 
win, must come to us without effort. 

In the meantime, let us visit the Zoo and watch a polar 
bear in the midst of his side-stepping at some restive moment. 
His cage is just so long; his legs are just so long; the muscles 
of his neck, his tail, his tongue, his eyelids, are just so long 
and just so elastic; but these " just so long's " are not the 
same. They form an irregular series of elements. At the 
moment in question the bear's Slan vital demands a certain 
amount of physical action. What is the result? A beau- 
tiful case of utterly naive compound syncopating motion — 
with spontaneous tail-flips, eye-winkings, and lip-lickings, 
irregularly overlapping in their intervals ponderous neck- 
sways, all harmoniously but intricately regulated by the 
incessant unitary "flap! flap! flap!" of those great white 
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feet. We are actually seeing the rhythm of prose! There 
is no more mystery about it! 

Provided thus with a physiological and psychological 
basis for a clear distinction between prose and verse experi- 
ence, we are ready to investigate the genres of each. Verse 
experience, we discover, falls into two main types, unitary 
verse and metrical verse. In " unitary verse " predominantly 
coincident experience is produced by language whose chief 
accents mark off impressions of equal time-intervals, regard- 
less of the number of syllables in between. The typical 
march-like movement of all verse is there, but it is not the 
march of a two-legged being. It is the stately unitary pro- 
gression of a measuring-worm, whose legs we have forgotten 
to count. 

In " metrical verse " the basic time condition is very 
much the same — virtual equality of interval from accent to 
accent — but upon this foundation is superimposed a succes- 
sion of stress-patterns, such as our so-called " iambs," " tro- 
chees," and " anapaests." These stress-patterns are quickly 
recognized, and, together with tone-color patterns — rhyme, 
assonance, and alliteration — produce in " metrical verse " a 
genre that favors memorization. " Haunting lines " are 
likely to be easily scanned. What we must constantly re- 
member is that as soon as we depart from these strict patterns 
of " metrical verse " and write in " unitary verse," for in- 
stance, a notation of some sort seems to be demanded in 
order to preserve the integrity of the intended genre. The 
Old English poets marked their chief accents, as a rule, 
with alliteration, which is quite equivalent to drawing a red 
line around the syllables. The spacing of unit phrases on 
separate lines, which we find in contemporary verse, is also 
helpful as a form of notation, except in such cases where 
too much rhythmic emphasis is put upon weak words. On 
the other hand, as soon as we see two or more units printed 
on one line the value of the spacing as notation is largely 
lost. The Painter on Silk by Amy Lowell begins with such 
spacing of the separate units, which, at any rate, prepares 
us for the swing of unitary verse which she consistently 
maintains in her delivery of the poem to the end. 

Oread by "H. D.", as delivered in the laboratory by 
Miss Lowell and registered with the sound-photographing 
apparatus, showed a striking predominance of virtually equal 
time-intervals between chief accents. 
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Whirl up sea — 

Whirl your pointed pines. 

Splash your great pines 

On our rocks. 

Hurl your green over us — 

Cover us with your pools of fir. 

We have preserved " H. D.'s " spacing. In connection 
with her poem it is interesting to find in the Songs of Selma 
by Ossian a passage, printed as prose, the rhythm of which 
suggests Oread, and, consequently, " unitary verse." In 
giving it we have adopted a spacing somewhat similar to 
that of its kindred composition. 

Arise, winds of autumn, arise; 

Blow along the heath ! 

Streams of the mountains, roar! 

Roar, tempests, 

In the groves of my oaks! 

But all vers Ware is not " unitary verse," by any means. 
The vast majority of it falls into what we may term " spaced 
prose," " mosaics," and, occasionally, "blends." " Spaced 
prose," such as Miss Lowell's Reaping, produces predom- 
inantly syncopating experience, and differs from normal or 
" fluid prose " in that the printing of prose phrases on sep- 
arate lines, or their delivery with correspondingly marked 
pauses, focuses our attention upon the rhythm as rhythm — 
especially the broader rhythmical balance of the phrases 
against each other. As an artistic form, " spaced prose " 
is acceptable — in oratory or in reading aloud or in the printed 
guise of vers Ware — when the dominating thought or mood 
of a passage has been so clearly established that emphasis 
upon the rhythm as rhythm is welcomed. 

Oratorical examples of " spaced prose " occur in the 
vigorously punctuated speeches of Colonel Roosevelt, such 
as the one made recently at a dinner given by the Pennsyl- 
vania Society. The established subject of the passage we 
are taking is France and her heroism. The hearer is quite 
ready, therefore, for rhythmic emphasis in the " peroration." 
Once familiar with the characteristics of Colonel Roosevelt's 
delivery we unconsciously " space," even in our reading of 
the speech, such phrases as the following: 

For three and a half terrible years 
She has walked high of heart 
Through the valley of the shadow. 
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In order to achieve some form of notation for " spaced 
prose," we prefer to make the spacing consist of fairly long 
lines, as opposed to the separate spacing of unit-phrases, 
which if carried out more frequently would be of great assist- 
ance in preserving the integrity of " unitary verse." Of 
course, in certain instances of the latter genre the chief ac- 
cents may be so obvious that separate spacing is quite 
unnecessary. This is largely true of Oread, to which we 
have already referred. 

The second type of " spaced prose " is purely mental 
and the result, not of oratorical suggestions, but of reading 
aloud the rhythmical development of any well-confirmed 
theme. We again take an example from Colonel Roose- 
velt, because he, like Miss Lowell, has, quite of his own free 
will, taken an interest in the present discussion of genres 
and made himself accessible to investigation. In experi- 
menting with the following passage from his Booklover's 
Holidays in the Open, in which the dominating mood of each 
chapter is soon established, we find ourselves again giving 
emphasis to the phrase rhythm for its own sake. We may 
read the phrases thus: 

Lions roared and elephants trumpeted, 

And in the papyrus beds, 

Beneath the low bluffs on which our tents stood, 

Hippopotamus bellowed and blew 

Like die exhaust-pipes of huge steam-engines. 

But it would be an error to print the passage in this self- 
conscious way. 

The third form of " spaced prose " is one of the prevail- 
ing types of current vers libre. An indication of the form 
is announced at once, on the part of the author, by the 
notation of spaced phrases. Naturally, with writers who 
have not as yet made obvious distinctions in their practice 
between " unitary verse," " spaced prose," and " mosaics," 
this notation is not very impelling. A moving example of 
" spaced prose," big in its human touch, occurs in Miss 
Lowell's Reaping. 

An' don't make any mistake about one thing, 

When I married yer I loved yer. 

Why, your voice 'ud make 

Me go hot and cold all over. 

An' your kisses most stopped my heart from beatin'. 
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Lord ! I was a silly fool. 
But that's the way 'twas. 
Well, I married yer 
An' thought Heav'n was comin' 
To set on the door-step. 
Heav'n didn't do no settin'. 

It is significant to note that in one reading of this pas- 
sage, when the chief syllabic accents in the rhythmic tune 
were felt to occur where they are marked, the unitary pulses 
of the reader were syncopating to such an extent that in 
no single case did they coincide with the chief accents. They 
seemed to occur consistently somewhere between these accents 
or at the end of a line. In no case were there more than 
two such pulses to a line. Vague muscular sensations local- 
ized the pulses in the region of the head. The tempo of the 
reading as a whole seemed rather fast. The tempo of the 
pulses themselves seemed rather slow. 

" Mosaics " form a genre — coordinate with " spaced 
prose " — in which verse and prose, or the several kinds of 
verse and prose, alternate successively. Much of the prose 
of Robert Ingersoll gives us the impression of a mosaic of 
bits of metrical verse, the metre being changed at every 
breath, as if it were a conscious trick on the part of the 
author. Quite different are the mosaics in the vers libre of 
Edgar Lee Masters, where bits of unitary verse, metrical 
verse, spaced prose, and normal prose joggle up against each 
other constantly. Walt Whitman, the most vigorous Amer- 
ican poet, expresses himself at times with the same uncer- 
tainty of genre. Long stretches of Whitman are quite 
tamely metrical — other stretches have a splendid free swing 
with sudden drops into rather futile regularity. It is only 
natural that we should resent in so big a personality both 
his paddling and his spluttering moments. We expect of 
him the swimming of a strong man. To what an extent 
" mosaics," successful and unsuccessful, occur in Masters we 
leave the reader to judge from the following portion of 
Father Malloy, parts of which are great " poetry " : 

You are over there, Father Malloy, 

Where holy ground is, and the cross marks every grave, 

Not here with us on the hill — 

Us of wavering faith, and clouded vision 

And drifting hope, and unforgiven sins. 

You were so human, Father Malloy, 
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Taking a friendly glass sometimes with us, 

Siding with us who would rescue Spoon River 

From the coldness and the dreariness of village morality. 

You were like a traveller who brings a little box of sand 

From the wastes about the pyramids 

And makes them real and Egypt real. 

" Mosaics " of verse and prose such as are found in the 
writings of Paul Fort can hardly be discussed here, since 
the French language presents at once new problems. Its 
stress-patterns are dimmer than ours, and its chief accents 
are quite differently disposed. French does not tumble back 
and forth, from slow to rapid, with the athletic alacrity that 
is displayed in English. Hence our vers libre seems to be 
much more " free " than theirs, and so more likely to depart 
from the integrity of its particular genre. 

" Blends," finally, are those types of writing in which 
effects not commonly found together are superimposed. For 
instance in the " polyphonic prose " of Amy Lowell and of 
John Gould Fletcher tone-color patterns — chains of rhyme 
and assonance and alliteration — are added to a medium 
which, from the point of view of rhythm alone, would be 
classified as a " mosaic." The addition of rhyme and pro- 
nounced " return " of thoughts and images to a passage of 
syncopating experience would undoubtedly affect the final 
rhythmic impression, with a probable reduction of syncopat- 
ing coordination between the chief accents and our inner 
time-beats. The " gadya " prose of Sanskrit offers similar 
effects. So, in a way, does the Old English prose of Aelfric 
and later that of Richard Rolle. More recently Gertrude 
Stein's experiments in suggestion have been couched in what 
is rhythmically " mosaics," with much of the " blend " ma- 
chinery. The following striking passage from Amy Lowell's 
Night and Sleep is a good example of her " polyphonic 
prose " : 

" I leave the city with speed. Wheels whirl to take me 
back to my trees and my quietness. The breeze which blows 
with me is fresh-washed and clean, it has come but recently 
from the high sky. There are no flowers in bloom yet, but 
the earth of my garden smells of tulips and narcissus." 

The most signal example of a " blend," however, in which 
verse rather than prose forms predominate, is the poem called 
Patterns, singularly irritating to some but singularly beau- 
tiful to others. Its admirers are increasing. Here we have 
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a frank mosaic of metrical verse, unitary verse, and spaced 
prose, in which rhyme is superimposed on some of the synco- 
pating spots. The poem, as a whole, seems to be held 
together by a preponderating movement of unitary verse, 
with patches of metre and rhyme blossoming out where the 
emotion appears to demand it. In other words, there is 
evidence of a sense of artistic propriety in whatever rhythmic 
vagaries occur in Patterns that is quite different from what 
we meant by the many weak lapses into metre found in 
Whitman. The first stanza is an adequate example of the 
complicated texture Miss Lowell has essayed: 

I walk down the garden paths, 

And all the daffodils 

Are blooming, and the bright blue squills, 

I walk down the patterned garden paths 

In my stiff brocaded gown. 

With my powdered hair and jewelled fan, 

I, too, am a rare 

Pattern. As I wander down 

The garden path. 

Shall we call this " polyphonic verse "? 

Unitary verse, the elastic swing of which furnishes a key 
both to Miss Lowell's Painter on Silk and to the disputed 
rhythm of " Beowulf," our most ancient epic; metrical verse, 
in which our later poets did their singing and conjuring; 
spaced prose, the oratorical and " embroidering " form of 
syncopating experience that characterizes so much current 
vers libre; and, finally, fluid or normal prose, such as we 
find, for example, in Addison, in Macaulay, and, with sin- 
gular perfection, in Newman — these are the four major 
genres. Mosaics and blends, polyphonic prose and poly- 
phonic verse — these are their permutations and combina- 
tions. It is the discussion of vers libre, however, that has 
led us to our attempts at an analysis which we hope possesses 
some practical value for literary artists. Our heart is with 
all poets — metrical and free; but we are particularly indebted 
just now to those of our contemporaries who have instinc- 
tively composed in these genres and thus helped us so materi- 
ally to hear, or to think we hear, not only the music of 
everyday language — the rhythm of its prose — but also its 
ancestral cadence, the forgotten swing of " unitary verse." 

This lost child of our House of Rhythm, after so long 
wandering unrecognized through the "mosaic" paths of 
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the King James Version, of William Blake, of Walt Whit- 
man, of Synge, and of Tagore's translations, is worth being 
rescued and presented in proper integrity. The final word 
as to this lies with the poets, not the critics. You have our 
affection — however we may glare at you in the precincts of 
our dungeon-laboratories. Your generation is proving its 
gift of fire. On the other hand, they say in France that you 
lack " technique " and " concentration." Isn't this partly 
true? Perhaps, then, you will be among the first to 
realize that you should feel your genres a little more dis- 
tinctly, and having felt them help the rest of us, as the 
musical composer helps us, and as Miss Lowell in several 
instances has helped us, by employing a clearer notation, 
such as long lines for spaced prose and shorter lines for 
unitary verse, or any other device that will keep us straight 
as to our rhythmical whereabouts when we read you. If, in 
addition to this, both you and your friends of more strictly 
metrical persuasion — you of the flaming hearts, you to whom 
things magically " come " — will wait at times just a bit 
longer for the " one right word," be assured that D'Annun- 
zio's " virgins vowed to St. Apollinaris " will " bum not with 
such an ardor in their heavens of gold " as we, your humble 
worshippers, shall burn in response to you. We believe in 
you younger poets, particularly, and in your future; for, 
apart from our impressions of your vigor and sincerity, 
surely it is a significant thing if, in your newest songs, we 
hear, quite suddenly, the harp of our ancestors! 

William Moeeison Patterson. 



